go                                ASOKA
and just as in later times Shah Jahan brought
masons from Samarkand, Shiraz,  and Baghdad
to assist in building the Taj, so doubtless Asoka
imported numbers of skilled craftsmen from the
great cities of western Asia.   We can still recog-
nise their handiwork in the magnificent mono-
lithic pillars, some of which are' fifty feet in height
and about fifty tons in weight, wherewith Asoka
marked many of the sacred places of Buddhism.
The finest of these, unearthed at Sarnath on the
spot where the Buddha preached his first sermon,
is a perfect specimen of the stone-mason's and
carver's  art.   The   design   is   a   Grseco-Persian
rendering of the Indian world-pillar, shown in all
the buildings represented at Bharhut and SanchL
The chief direction of all these works would
have remained in Indian hands, and the great
majority of the craftsmen must have been Indian
also, and therefore more accustomed to work in
wood, ivory, and metal than in stone.   The wood-
carvers found in the red sandstone which abounds
in northern India an excellent material, which
could be worked with practically the same tools
as they had always used:  there was no necessity
for them to alter their usual technique.   Fergus-
son thought that the surprising degree of technical
skill shown in the Bharhut sculptures proved that
stone must have been a material perfectly familiar
to the craftsmen who executed them, and that
their .skill in lithic work must have been acquired